FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH PATRIOTISM
even this all but one of them were prepared to sacrifice
their careers and benefices rather than abjure their
allegiance, only brings into clearer relief the way in which
the whole original purpose of a State Church had been
stultified. The bottom was fairly knocked out of non-
resistance, and though the Tory Party still continued to
include a High Church plank in its platform, the Church
as an independent force had almost ceased to count.
The happy state of things in the eighteenth century,
in which the rectory was a genteel appanage of the
mansion and the see a fatly manured bed in which those
planted by influence might vegetate, was one consequence
of the Revolution.
That crowning fiasco of the Bishops' trial had made it
plain to the whole nation that its King had become
impossible, and the only question was how to dispose of
him without starting another social avalanche like that
of the Great Rebellion. This time there must be no ques-
tion of the rich, governing class allowing the situation to
slip out of its control. It had learnt its lesson, and fate
had provided, in the person of the half-English William
of Orange, an occupant for the Throne whose suc-
cession could be made to combine the advantages
of strong leadership in the European crisis, with a
dictated settlement of the long contest for sovereignty
at home.
For William happened to provide an instance of that
rare phenomenon, the good European. His unlovable,
but not ignoble, nature was concentrated on the one end
of delivering Europe from the tyranny of Louis XIV,
and England, like Holland, was no more to him than a
piece on his European chessboard. Provided that he
could play her in the common cause, he was perfectly
content to let her politicians run her domestic affairs in
their own way.
The arrangement, on both sides, was one of pure
convenience, without the faintest tincture of sentiment.
William was not a King, in the old-fashioned sense of
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